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EXTEENAL RELATIONS AND THE "ARGUMENT FROM 

MISSOURI" 

t I "'HOSE who maintain the doctrine of the "externality" of rela- 
-*- tions are likely to be met by the challenge, "Show me a rela- 
tion which makes no difference to its terms." It therefore becomes 
desirable to indicate that this argument is irrelevant to the strict 
point at issue. 

The contrast of "internal" and "external," literally interpreted, 
as applied to the nature of relations, is apt to seem to the "innocent 
bystander" a little bit forced. "Of course," he tells you, "it makes 
a difference to a man what the tariff laws are, and whether his wife 
can cook, and what is his chance for promotion. This doctrine of 
the externality of relations is absurd. ' ' He then finds himself appar- 
ently helpless in the hands of the "internal-relationist," who calmly 
deduces that the universe is one eternal and completed whole, consti- 
tuted by thought and unified into one perfect truth. He does not quite 
see what the matter is, but all this does not seem to follow necessarily 
from the apparently harmless assertion that he feels better when the 
weather is pleasant. Maybe this is logic — but then he does not have 
much use for logic, anyway. Are relations internal or external? 
Why not ask whether all men are liars or all men are not liars? 
Like Frank Stockton, when the hostess asked him to choose between 
the lady and the tiger molded in pink ice-cream, he feels disposed to 
say, "A little of both, if you please." 

Perhaps this instinct points to the correct solution. Perhaps 
"internal" and "external," taken literally, do not precisely desig- 
nate the exhaustive dichotomy which is intended. It is reasonable to 
take a doctrine for what it means to those who uphold it seriously. 
The present is a case in point. We ought to take the doctrine of 
external relations for what its defenders take it to be, the contra- 
dictory of the doctrine of internal relations. The question concerns 
certain supposedly necessary formal deductions from the nature of 
relationship in general. Those who hold that relations are external 
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to their terms will deny no case which can be empirically found, in 
which a term undergoes a specifiable alteration by entering into 
certain connections ; they do deny that one can deduce from the nature 
of relation, as one might from the nature of number deduce that two 
plus two equals four, that a relation must alter the terms it connects. 
They assert that all such deductions involve either a circle or a self- 
contradiction. No case of a physical body can be empirically ad- 
duced whose geometrical behavior can not be explained in non- 
Euclidean terms, and yet this does not prove that Euclidean geometry 
does not fit our experiential world. The case for external relations 
is somewhat analogous, but stronger than that for the applicability 
of Euclid, since the internal view has been shown to lead to contra- 
dictions or at best to a complete transformation of our ordinary 
world. 1 An a priori deduction, if validly made from the formal 
logical character of relationship as such, would moreover apply 
equally to all relations and make them each and all equally con- 

1 Into all the details of the purely formal logical difficulties of internal rela- 
tions we can not here go. Various contradictions have been pointed out by 
B. Russell, E. Gt. Spaulding, and others. To these, as regards the deduction of 
an absolute total, may be added the following: 

To be able to assert that an entity is denned or constituted by the totality 
of its relations to the universe, would seem to require our making the following 
postulates: (1) Every entity is denned by the totality of its relations. (2) 
Every relation is an entity. (3) (To prevent a radical-empiricist "struDg- 
along" universe.) If A is related to C and C to B, then by virtue of this fact 
there must always exist a relation which is not the mere sum of the two men- 
tioned (but symbolizable ACB) between A and B direct. If B is related to D, 
then A is related to D (symbolized by ACBD). If the universe constitutes a 
totality T, then there exist, by (3), entities which can be placed in one-one 
correspondence with all the permutations of the possible combinations of the 
constituent entities of T. But these are more numerous than T, however infinite 
T may be (unless, indeed, T is but a blank unit). Therefore there exists no 
last totality T, and hence no entities defined in terms of all their relations to 
the other members of that totality. 

It might be urged that the entities may be defined, not in terms of various 
relations to the various entities in the universe, but in terms each of the one 
relation which it holds to the totality as such. Thus the entity might be a con- 
sciousness C knowing or intending to know the totality T. If this C be identical 
with T, it is but T over again. If it be a proper part of T, it is, as defined in 
terms of the totality T, logically subsequent to the completion of T, and hence 
not a part of T. The case is parallel to "Richard's antinomy" of the decimal 
fraction defined in less than one hundred words as different from the »th such 
decimal in the nth term, hence both belonging and not belonging to the totality 
of such decimals. It follows that that which is defined in terms of a totality 
can not be a part of such totality, but is logically subsequent; and this contra- 
diction can no more be evaded by "accepting an infinite regress" than taking 
all the whole numbers will give us a last prime number. He who would find a 
final totality must therefore leave behind not only empirical experience, but 
formal logic as well. 
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stitutive and vital. It is this sort of "internality" against which 
the externality theory is a protest. 

The doctrine of internal relations holds that since every entity is 
constituted by the totality of its relations, it follows that all relations 
are of equal intrinsic importance, since the destruction of any one 
of them would destroy the entity. The doctrine of external relations 
holds the contradictory of this, that since all relations are not of 
equal intrinsic importance, it follows that an entity can not properly 
be said to be constituted by the totality of its relations. It is obvious 
that the internal view as thus stated can not be adequately defended 
by any appeal to the empirically observable importance of any given 
relation to the objects it relates. On the contrary, the argument 
takes a markedly a priori form. It is asserted that all distinctions of 
varying importances in the constituents of an entity are made by us 
for our own private practical purposes. The important stands in 
contrast to the unimportant, the essential to the unessential, the one 
implies the other, the unimportant turns out to be important for the 
nature of the important, the unessential essential for the denning of 
the essential. Therefore all are equally important, all equally essen- 
tial, all equally necessary. A typical example is the proof that the 
world is fundamentally a product of will. I will a certain act; I 
will, therefore, the necessary conditions of that act ; I will, therefore, 
the world in which that act occurs ; in vain do I will that that world 
shall be independent of my will, for that also is my will. Evidently 
all this is dialectic of the a priori sort, and is neither supported nor 
refuted by any empirical observation. 

The external view, on the contrary, maintains that no such a 
priori leveling of all relations is valid; and so one is left free to give 
to each relation that degree of importance which is due it in each 
particular context. So far is it from the truth that all distinctions 
of essentiality and importance are merely for our private con- 
venience, that, on the contrary, all leveling of such importances is 
only an aid to our observations. The scientist at first takes all 
facts presented as being of equal rank, because he is as yet ignorant 
of their proper rank. As he grows in knowledge, so also does he 
grow more and more discriminative and selective ; and this selection 
is based, he believes, on the nature of the objects in question. The 
notion of the equal necessity of all things, whether in themselves or 
for us, grows grotesque as one carries it into the particular cases. 
Let us suppose I have a wooden leg and therefore find it convenient 
to take a street-car across town. I will to go across town conven- 
iently. I therefore will the necessary conditions of this act of will. 
I will, therefore, that I shall have a wooden leg. To will this, I must 
will that I shall have my leg cut off. Therefore I will that I shall 
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have my leg cut off — for my own convenience! Such is the Pro- 
crustean bed of internal relations ! 

The case of the scientist above mentioned is especially noteworthy. 
The concept of causality has gradually been robbed of its most useful 
significance, its analytic applications, because of the over-emphasis 
on the notion of law per se — just enough though this may be as in 
contrast with the "force" notion of cause — since it has been found 
that the more a law is universalized, the less significant is it apt to 
become. The fact is that he who formulates a law picks out certain 
relations as the important and fundamental ones. It is this analysis 
and weighing of essential factors which genuinely underlies the 
search for "laws" and "causes" — and indeed the notions of "econ- 
omy" and "conceptual shorthand," for the economy of statement 
which is not based on an understanding of what is objectively impor- 
tant is as insipid a piece of ingenuity as is inscribing the Lord's 
prayer on a postage-stamp. The division of the field among the 
sciences, though likely to be faulty because done a priori, is itself 
evidence of a faith that certain relations can be abstracted from, 
without failing of objectively valid results. But partisans of the- 
ories of internal relations vigorously deny that any such objective 
difference of rank is to be found among relationships; they are dif- 
ferent in their moment only so far as their value for our personal 
purposes causes us to make such distinctions. Not unnaturally, 
along with this conclusion goes a subtle but distinctly marked de- 
preciatory attitude towards all the results of "merely empirical 
science. ' ' 

The vigor of the rebellion against this sort of leveling monism 
has perhaps tended to an insistency upon the externality of relations 
which has unnecessarily laid itself open to the criticism with which 
the present paper began. It has seemed to offer, as a new "logical 
realism," a world of variegated atoms thrown together in kaleido- 
scopic external combinations. But this is uncalled-for. The realist 
might better declare that certain entities are more constituted by 
their relations than others, certain of the relations of a given entity 
are more essential to it than others. Those entities which are least 
affected by any of their relations are called "simples," those most 
affected, "complexes." A perfect case of either is more or less 
ideal; but a near empirical approach to a "simple" is perhaps the 
quality of a single sensation, to a "complex," an ethical personality. 

We have thus far purposely avoided the "burning issue" in 
epistemology, "Does thought make a difference?" Here the atti- 
tudes of the two parties are curiously reversed; for the " internal - 
relationist, " somewhat inconsistently, is often particularly anxious 
not to level down thought relations among other relations even so 
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far as to let them stand on their observed merits. He argues that 
every object of which you can think has thought relations, every rela- 
tion is constituent of the objects which it relates ; therefore, thought 
is a necessary constituent of all objects. Moreover, the parts of a 
chair are indeed not parts save as they belong to the chair, but they 
do not reveal this internally, hence are not true parts ; but the parts 
of a consciousness are supposed to be little consciousnesses, each 
potentially the total, hence revealing internally their true "organic" 
relationship. This shows that thought is unique. To this the 
"external-relationist" replies that he finds no need for this par- 
ticular notion of whole and part, and certainly no decisive empirical 
proof. In the sphere of knowledge proper, as elsewhere, it is never 
a question as to whether or no a relation "makes a difference" in the 
abstract, but always a particular question as to what precise differ- 
ence a given relation makes. It is evident also in the case of knowl- 
edge that any assigning of the precise difference made by knowing is 
a sufficient bar to the argument for subjectivism. Moreover, take 
for example the case of a judgment about a past event : does it alter 
that event? There may be distinguished two phases which we may 
call the "logical" and the " cosmological. " Suppose you say to a 
man, "You did wrong yesterday." This judgment may perfectly 
well make a change, it may cause him to repent and make amends. 
Cosmologically it may make a difference to the object judged. But 
logically the warrant for the truth of my assertion is what he did 
yesterday, not the fact that he repents to-day. As an object en- 
during through time, that which is judged may be changed; as a 
past event, it is irrevocable. There is, then, a specifiable sense in 
which the past is evolved into the present by thought about it, and 
an equally definite sense in which the past can never be altered. It 
is hopelessly confusing to merely reiterate wildly: "Thought makes 
a difference. ' ' 

The critic of externality who perhaps deserves most consideration 
is Bergson, for he, recognizing that logical precision and internality 
are incompatible, consistently prefers to throw over logic, and does 
not attempt to call such vague notions as that of "identity in dif- 
ference," which leave utterly unspecified the proportions, concep- 
tions of exact logic. Logic is to reality, from this point of view, as 
Newtonian mechanics — as certain recent physical theories hold — is to 
the actual behavior of bodies, or as the principal when interest is 
compounded semi-annually to the principal when interest is com- 
pounded "continuously"; i. e., as, in the cases cited, we have a 
steadily increasing divergence with high velocities or long intervals, 
so does logical distinctness diverge from the interpenetration of 
experience. The past which is strictly unchanged is a construct of 
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ours, a "conceiving time in terms of space," i. e., in terms of objects 
entirely external to one another. 2 But even lie need not suppose a 
wide departure from logically deducible results, especially when 
taken in simple cases or over short stretches of time. But the abso- 
lutistic internal view can not be founded on any appeal from logic 
to experience ; it founds on an obscure and contradictory dialectic a 
theory which transcends all experience of which we know anything. 

"We set out to prove the thesis that an appeal to experience does 
not show that relations are internal as against external, in the precise 
sense in which there is an issue of present significance between them. 
"We have attempted to show that the real conflict is between an abso- 
lute internality theory and one which holds that there may be degrees 
of relative internality. The former holds to the absolute relativity of 
all things other than the universal totality ; the latter holds that the 
unity of the universe may be no stronger than its weakest link, 8 and 
the parts may have any degree of independence as determined in 
each case on its own merits, for relations vary in their intrinsic im- 
portance to the entities which are their terms. To repeat : the doc- 
trine of internal relations holds that since every entity is constituted 
by the totality of its relations, it follows that all relations are of 
equal intrinsic importance; 4 the doctrine of external relations holds 
that since all relations are not of equal intrinsic importance, an 
entity can not properly be said to be constituted by the totality of its 
relations. Any other statement of the issue would make some inter- 
mediate doctrine not only possible but probable, because absolute in- 
ternality versus absolute externality is not an exhaustive dichotomy. 
The true antagonism is that between the "monistic" and the "ana- 
lytic" theories of relations. Hence the challenge, "Show me em- 
pirically a relation which is obviously absolutely external to its 
terms," does not squarely meet the problem. 

H. T. Costello. 

Harvard University. 

•Though that "space" is not merely metaphorically used in this connec- 
tion may be illustrated by the Lorentz-Kinstein theory in recent physics, which 
takes time as a strictly coordinate fourth dimension of space. 

8 Who would not grant the miserable boon of existence to an absolute whose 
wasp-like waist was composed of the most trifling relation to be found in all 
the world? 

* The dog which howls at the moon could say, "You would be different were 
I not here." Truly, this doctrine is consoling! 



